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was aware that the question of the marriage might arise. He said that he
was willing to do anything to secure William to his interests, that the
marriage was "the only thing capable of helping the Duke" and that he
had spoken to James, who* as became one "who professed to be his
brother's first and most obedient subject", had given his consent
"upon the Prince of Orange's desiring it". When Arlington and Ossory
had returned to England, James, through a misreading of Ossory's
report, concluded that he had been over-eager and had made an offer
of Mary's hand; Ossory was able to point out the error, but James
refused to be convinced. William had mentioned the scheme of the
marriage only to lay it aside; he was at that time in no haste to take it
up: he had been captain-general of the United Provinces since the
early spring of 1672 and became Stadtholder of the province of Holland
four months later, and the assassination of the brothers De Witt in
August of that year had left him in a predominant position in the country;
the English Court was known by the Dutch to be in friendly relations
with Louis, with whom the Dutch were still at war, and William no
doubt felt that the proposed matrimonial alliance would create mis-
understandings in the minds of his fellow-countrymen.

The next move in the projected marriage was made by Sir William
Temple, who had a rather cryptic exchange of remarks with James on
the subject when he was starting for The Hague in the spring of 1675
and a year later had a two hours5 conversation with William in the
gardens of Honslaerdyck. William stated his public objection to the
match, which was that as things were in England he hesitated to ally
himself with Charles and James lest he should be thought to support
their domestic policy and should incur unpopularity; on the personal
side he said that he himself might be difficult to live with, but he could
not contemplate marriage with "one to give him trouble at home",
in view of the immense public troubles that he saw ahead of him.
Temple reassured him on both points: he said that Charles was very
safely seated on the throne and that it was necessary only to satisfy the
Court (Temple had no great understanding or facility in home affairs),
but that if circumstances should alter, "the most seditious man in
England would be hard put to it to find an ill side in such a match".
And he could give perfect reassurance with regard to Mary's character:
his wife and sister knew Mary's governess intimately, and, from what
they had learned from her and from what he had himself observed, he
had formed the highest opinion of the young Princess.

These arguments seem to have sunk into William's mind, for when,
in the autumn of the following year, he paid a visit to England, he was
fully determined to marry Mary if he could get her on his own terms,